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slightest reflection, to all who have reviewed their travels. 
They are unfortunately almost confined to those, and are 
generally first felt, if not first learnt, only to regret the neg- 
lect of them. Travellers are often unwilling to communicate 
precepts, that involve so direct a censure on their own prac- 
tice. But should they not consider, that had they less to 
regret in themselves, they could indeed advise others with a 
better grace, but not with a clearer knowledge or greater 
earnestness ; that those who are to follow their steps are the 
rightful successors to the benefits of their reflections ; that 
they owe to their friends and society all the fruit of their 
labours, though much of it must be plucked from the thorns 
and briars of repentance ; and that they barely perform an 
imperious part of a traveller's duty, in communicating to 
others the counsels of experience, though they must illustrate 
them by errors instead of by examples. 



Art. XV. — Greenland and oilwr Poems: by James Mont- 
gomery, pp. 207. New- York* Kirk & Mercein, 1819. 

Fob a few months past, there has been an uncommon 
dearth of good poetry ; but ordinary poetry is always at 
hand ; and if we muftt read and judge it for want of better, 
we sincerely wish that we may always find it as innocent 
and respectable as Mr. Montgomery's. We are almost 
tempted to go farther, and express some regret that he will 
not write less, and try to finish a work in the style and spirit 
of the best parts of those he has published, and upon which a 
man of ambition and talent might be willing to rest his repu- 
tation. But there is reason to believe that something more 
than labour is necessary to make him all that his readers 
could desire. His later poems are very much better than his 
early ones ; he has a more correct taste, and puts more mean- 
ing and vigour into his treacherously smooth verses. But 
amendment is not genius, nor a tolerable substitute for it in 
poetry ; — Mr. Montgomery was moderate at the beginning, 
and still continues so, in spite of good culture. And it is 
gratifying to observe his progress towards a more blameless 
kind of poetry, for he has not enough talent to make us pass 
over his failures, — in fact, not a jot more than is absolutely 
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necessary to recommend his better passages to a favourable 
reception. 

But we did not take up this volume for the sake of finding 
fault : we have something to thank the author for, after the 
most unreserved admission of his deficiencies. It is true 
that he is generally languid, that his graceful lines often 
flow on as agreeably without a thought as with one, that hj> 
occasional extravagance is wholly unprovoked by his feelings, 
and unsupported but by an elevated language, and that his sim- 
plicity, forthe most part, is too palpably childish to be mistaken 
by the blindest admirers of that inimitable and self-prompted 
beauty. All these things have been laughed at by the critics 
quite enough : if he had nothing else to be talked about, these 
certainly were not worth censuring ; and if, in the course of 
four long poems, he has made an unexpected proficiency in 
his art and written something to be praised, it seems hard 
that he should send out his volume, year after year, and live 
in neglect merely because he has gone on doing better and 
better, in defiance of his judges and their depressing pre- 
dictions. We believe that this has been precisely the case 
with him. He has certainly improved. He has outlived most 
of his follies, and seems determined now to outlive indiffer- 
ence, if possible. 

At first he was told by his countrymen, that his poetry was 
so very pitiable and he so good a man, that it would be cruel 
to laugh at his literary mistakes. He was accordingly left 
to perish. But his idle verses passed through edition after 
edition, and then it was thought necessary to set the public 
right upon this important matter, or rather to entertain us 
with a smart critique at the expense of an honest man, and 
the young tradesmen and milliners who were silly enough to 
purchase his nonsense. And we cannot forget an expression 
of surprise that Mr. Montgomery should be tolerated, when 
such men as Mr. Samuel Rogers, among others, were regal- 
ing the public every day with their poetry. But undismayed 
by this harsh treatment, and hardly deserving better, he had 
the courage or the humility to try what virtue there was in 
diligence and a poetical habit, till he has become quite res- 
pectable even when he is tame, sometimes startling us by 
solitary lines of singular energy, or lyrical trifles of uniform 
sweetness, grace and tenderness, writing as spirited verses, 
one would think, as Mr. Rogers was in the habit of reading, 
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and much better ones than his early patrons, the uneducated, 
know how to relish, though rarely quite good enough for 
more high-fed and dainty readers. So that he is in a fair 
way now to be thrown out of the market entirely. It is of 
very little consequence to the world that he cannot write 
better poetry, and still less to ascertain whether the measure 
of justice has been scrupulously dealt to him or not. If a 
man cannot bring forth first-rate poetry,— such as can take 
care of itself, carrying within itself the principle of life, — it 
must perish sooner or later ; the accidents or fleeting inter- 
ests that give it notoriety to-day, may be forgotten to-mor- 
row ; and it may be prudent for every age to anticipate, in 
its awards, the sure judgments of coming generations, and 
leave them as little rubbish as possible to clear from their 
libraries, and as few opportunities as possible to ridicule the 
bad taste of their fathers. We may call criticism cruel or 
partial, but it is not in criticism to kill or make alive ; it may 
hasten or delay a writer's fore-doomed celebrity or extinc- 
tion, but nothing more. And though it may sometimes con- 
demn a feeble author more severely than is necessary, and 
show more spleen or wanton sarcasm than jealousy for the 
honour of letters, yet this offence is a very popular one with 
too large a class of readers ; it is a certain way to enliven a 
journal when it threatens to be over sensible and of course 
very dull ; and as for the wise, the candid, the philosophical, 
if they happen to know any thing about the matter, they will 
no doubt lament that there is so little feeling among men, and 
then the whole affair will be left to take its natural way to for- 
getfulness, and the author along with it. 

And now it may be asked, — of what use can it be to write 
reviews of ordinary books, in which the public feel no inter- 
est, and which carry on the face of them such marks of intel- 
lectual inferiority, that nothing better can reasonably be ex- 
pected from the writers, though they should be praised with 
the utmost liberality for being less tame at one time than 
another, and favoured with an exact enumeration of single 
faults, in addition to the general charge of a prevailing and 
incurable weakness ? Such authors will as surely be found 
as undiscerning readers. Nobody is responsible for them. 
They disappoint no expectations, for they raise none. They 
are the favourites of the ignorant. If they write innocently, 
it is very well ; and if viciously, they will not want admirers, 
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till we have a new order of things in all classes of society. 
It is not to be expected that the voice of enlightened criticism 
will reach them or their readers, or be listened to if it should. 
The only way to render them botb any intellectual service, 
is to put them to school, and give them enough good sense to 
save them from being made wicked or silly in practice, by 
the mawkish or corrupt books, that are constantly put forth 
for the edification of the uncultivated. 

But we sincerely believe that Mr. Montgomery deserves 
better company than this. His poetry may not live so long 
as some which has never pleased as well, nor done half so 
much good ; but it is as well for him to perish at once, as to 
be known hereafter only by name, as one in the catalogue of 
remembered poets. The only earthly immortality a good 
man covets, is to have a living and wholesome influence upon 
the mind, through all the changes of society and successions 
of generations ; to be an essential part of human enjoyment 
forever. He could not care to be preserved as a curiosity in 
the collections of national literature, merely to indicate the 
progress of taste and poetry, and to show the sterility of a 
former age in producing nothing better, and its stupidity in 
admiring even that. All these considerations should be mat- 
ter of consolation to Mr. Montgomery, and he may add to 
them another, if he pleases, that he has written the best per- 
ishable poetry of our times. — A new work from him does not 
produce any extraordinary sensation ; but it makes a part of 
the « news of literature,' and as such is known to every body. 
All who can love the 'gentle effusions of a good heart,' and 
placid though not very striking descriptions of peaceful life, 
active virtue and beautiful scenery, will never leave him un- 
improved or disappointed : and some, who can value justly 
the few passages in which he has been at once daring and 
successful, and who have felt his power of giving an equa- 
ble interest to a long poem, that contained scarcely a single 
verse of original beauty, may be prepared for a maturer 
work, by and by, which shall establish his claims to remem- 
brance. Of this we must be allowed to despair, at the same time 
that we proceed to say, briefly, all that we can add in his praise. 

In short, then, he has written a great deal of respectable 
poetry, and some passages of uncommon merit, and several 
little pieces which are distinguished for delicacy, and for 
unambitious delineations of humble objects, or retired and 
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affectionate feelings. Religious sentiment is invariably up- 
permost in his thoughts. He is always aiming to do good, 
and to recommend the benevolent and pure to our imitation, 
and to help the 'good old cause of humanity' by bringing 
the imagination and affections to its support. His religious 
dispositions have even tempted him into new worlds of poe- 
try, such as the mightiest of antiquity, or of later times, 
would have rejoiced to make their homes ; and we doubt 
whether the inspiration of genius would have made him more 
self-possessed in the strange countries where he travels, than 
the single, benevolent purpose, which is the spring of all his 
poetry, and probably his consolation under the calamities of 
neglect or ridicule. More than twelve years ago, he was 
pronounced a good man and an indifferent poet, when he first 
appeared before the public as the author of " The Wanderer 
of Switzerland 5" — and he has sustained this reputation ever 
since, as faithfully as if he had proposed nothing more to 
himself, in writing verses, than to apprize the world of his 
good intentions. In fact, he is so meek and diffident, so re- 
signed to neglect and moderate in his expectations, and 
seems to wish so much more for his readers than for himself, 
that there is reason to ascribe his humble reputation in some 
degree to his humble spirit. His introductory apologies, 
which appear to come as naturally from him as any thing he 
writes, prepare us for something to be pitied ; and the occa- 
sional admission that he has done well in a particular pas- 
sage, is made in a qualifying tone, to signify that it is well 
for him. A poet's humility should never show a faint self- 
distrust, nor an undue concern for the judgment that may be 
pronounced upon him ; — it is even better for him to rail than 
apologize sincerely. Though the world love to sit in judg- 
ment upon those who write for them, they love most of all to 
judge those for whom they feel some respect; those, espe- 
cially, who are a lit.'le better than themselves, and who can 
make their censure or praise of consequence. 

We find it impossible to give a general account of Mr. 
Montgomery's poetry, which shall include his best passa- 
ges ; though we have no difficulty in reconciling them with 
a second-rate poetical capacity. They are evident excep- 
tions to the prevailing cast of his writings,— rare and illumi- 
nated prominences upon a wide flat of indifferent soil under 
good cultivation. We are eve**y where impressed with his 
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placid, temperate disposition. Even in his most declama- 
tory writing, — and there is an abundance of it,— -we discover 
no signs of a disturbed spirit ; he only raises his voice a 
little, while his mind remains upon its accustomed level. 
He is never so much excited as to acquire a full and heed- 
less confidence in Ids powers, but seems to weigh and ex- 
amine what he says, with an eye to its moral consequen- 
ces ; as if a feeling of responsibility lay heavy upon him. 
And when he is satisfied with a thing, — let it be a poetical 
image or pious example which he recommends, — he is too 
much in the habit of repeating it, and dwelling upon it, as 
if he thought that it must be indebted for its effect to a patient 
inculcation. If his readers should complain that there was 
not enough variety and life in his narrative, he would proba- 
bly reply, that it concerned good men, aiid gave good instruc- 
tion, and was consecrated by religious truth. And this would 
be very reasonable, were it not as easy to be dull about re- 
ligion, or holy examples, or celestial felicity, as any thing 
else. A poet has something more to do than secure approv- 
ing readers, who shall rise from his book with a very good 
opinion of his character, and a kind acknowledgment that 
he has told them much truth, they had heard of before. 
His object should be first of all to awaken the imagination, 
to make men feel, to breathe the spirit of poetry into them, 
to give them a taste for what is excellent, at the same time 
that he recommends it to their love, or leaves them to seek 
for it by themselves. The power of a poet should be seen 
in developing and forming the minds of his readers, — the very 
readers who are to judge him, — exercising over them a gen- 
erous mastery, which shall give them strength and ambition 
to ascend to his elevation, arid make them conscipus of kindred 
power with his own in their very admiration of him ; tempt- 
ing them abroad as well to verify all that he tells them, as 
to discover new springs of joy, instead of relying upon an- 
other for their thoughts, till the mind falls asleep, like the 
infant, while drawing in its nourishment. Mr. Montgomery 
might discourse of the patriarchs for a twelvemonth, and not 
do half as much for our improvement as a single verse from 
Moses or Milton, for the simple reason that he would not 
do half so much to awaken and cultivate those principles 
of our nature, that are the foundation of all moral excel- 
lence and make us love it intensely : and which, when fully 
Vol. IX. No. 2. 36 ' 
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expanded, will impart grace, originality and fervour to the 
virtues, that sometimes appear spiritless and almost unat- 
tractive in men who are well instructed in the rules and mo- 
tives of a good life, but who have not sufficiently cherished 
the powers and affections that give ardour and confidence and 
character to virtue. 

"We have taken up much room with Mr. Montgomery, and 
said very little of him. It will always be so, when one at- 
tempts to give a jmt account of poetry, so destitute of char- 
acter as this is. It would be in vain to discriminate, where 
almost every thing the mind meets with is common. In try- 
ing to feel and express the spirit of such writing, there is dan- 
ger of becoming as inanimate and unvarying and prolix as 
the author. There is some difficulty in the attempt to do 
justice to a middling poet. What shall be said of the fine 
thoughts he now and then throws out ? They are usually 
accounted for, by calling them accidents. If the author had 
written nothing more, they would probably be preserved as 
promises of extraordinary power, suddenly and unfortunately 
checked, or diverted, or cut off from the world; but as they 
are rare occurrences in the midst of general dulness, his 
mind is estimated from the larger evidence. If, with every 
opportunity and temptation to do well, it commonly fails in 
its efforts, we ascribe this to a prevailing debility, and con- 
sider the rare instances of success as exceptions proving 
the rule, and requiring such an explanation as shall be con- 
sistent with the mind's general inferiority. It is, undoubted- 
ly, a very safe conclusion, that a great mind will not, on the 
whole, work stupidly. It may blunder, it may be coarse, it 
may be very unequal ; but it will also have a character 
breaking out in all its thoughts, and distinguishing its worst 
efforts. We complain that such a mind ever does ill j— in 
the other case we wonder that any thing is done well. We 
suspect, however, that the embarrassing exceptions, we have 
mentioned, are often overrated, and owe their importance 
principally to the violent contrast between them and the 
poor company they keep. 

Another hindrance to a perfectly just criticism of a com- 
mon poet, lies in the imperfection of language. Suppose we 
should admit (and to a certain extent the admission would be 
just,) that Mr. Montgomery has imagination, feeling, inven- 
tion, grace, a poetical phraseology, an interest in his sub- 
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ject, and enterprize in selecting one ; — ascribing to him, in 
short, almost every power and quality which are associated 
with genius. Why, then, do we not call him at once, a man 
of genius ? We could easily give a reason, if we could tell 
what genius was. The attempts at defining it, which we 
have seen, have only satisfied us that its meaning must be 
left to a man's own feelings ; we seem to invoive it in mys- 
tery by trying to explain it. We believe that the word is 
never applied to any but to minds, that think, original- 
ly, and whose thoughts are easily traced to some higher 
principle than the unusual vigour or the good cultivation of 
those powers, which all men of sound intellect possess to a 
certain extent. We sometimes call this principle, inspira- 
tion, so perfectly spontaneous are the operations of the mind 
where it is found ; sometimes the mind thus gifted, is said 
to have a distinct being, another nature and even world from 
ours ; so novel and peculiar are its views and pleasures. 
All that we can say of Mr. Montgomery is, that he has 
cultivated faithfully the powers he possesses in common with 
greater men. 

We shall now enumerate his principal works and close 
with a few extracts. His earliest, and, at one time, a very 
popular poem, was « The Wanderer of Switzerland ;' — its day 
has passed, and not even the author can regret its fate. 
The « West Indies' is a long-drawn, melodious declamation 
against oppression, and insupportably dull throughout. 'The 
World before the Flood' deserves a longer notice than we 
can make. It contains a well-contrived and agreeable nar- 
rative, founded upon the Patriarchal life. It describes the 
simple habits, the virtues and sufferings of the few who re- 
mained faithful in the wide spread corruption that succeeded 
the fall. It is marked throughout by a warm and elevated 
piety, and will inspire some respect for the author's inven- 
tion, in the usages, characters, and incidents with which he 
has seen fit to distinguish the lost age of our world. — The 
language we use in praising this work, will appear very 
temperate to its admirers; and if we had no other poetry to 
compare it with but Mr. Montgomery's, we might speak 
more boldly of its merits. It is enough to say, that it will 
bear and reward one reading, and leave us much more in a 
humour to thank the author for his book, than to inquire, with 
a careful discrimination, into his claims upon our gratitude. 
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When we close it, we feel as if it were parted with forever. 
The mind has had no new excitement nor laid up any lasting 
recollections. 

' Greenland' is an unfinished poem, containing a sketch 
of the voyage of the Moravian Missionaries to that country 
in IT 33, and some traditional account of tiie Norwegian col- 
onies, that are said to have existed on both its shores from 
the tenth to the fifteenth centuries, — with the causes of their 
extinction. The narrative is very meagre, and wholly des- 
titute of the interest to be found in the Poem we have just 
spoken of; it shews also too evident a reliance upon the over- 
whelming importance of religious sentiments and observan- 
ces, to the exclusion of poetical attractions. But the inci- 
dental descriptions of many singular and sublime phenomena, 
peculiar to the climate, are more compact and vivid than any 
we have seen from the author. Sometimes he has made 
them monstrous, where nature was content that they should 
be merely awful ; — a common case with men, who try to con- 
ceive and communicate something which they are ignorant 
is beyond their reach. A plain news-paper narrative of the 
same phenomena, by one who had seen them, might be worth 
all Mr. Montgomery's conjectures and colouring ; so difficult 
is it for any but those of the highest genius to make a good 
poetical use of matter-of-fact. 

The second canto of this Poem opens with these reflections 
upon the insufficiency of this absorbing world to establish 
and satisfy the mind ; — a very common thought, and not the 
less difficult to express well. 

' What are thine hopes, Humanity ! thy fears ? 

Poor voyager, upon this flood of years, 

Whose tide, unturning, hurries to the sea 

Of dark unsearchable eternity, 

The fragile skiffs in which thy children sail 

A day, an hour, a moment with the gale, 

Then vanish ; — gone like eagles on the wind, 

Or fish in waves, that yield and close behind ? 

Thine Hopes, — lost anchors buried in the deep, 

That rust, through storm and calm, in iron sleep; 

Whose cables, loose aloft and fix'd below, 

Rot with the sea-weed, floating to and fro. 

Thy fears — are wrecks that strew the fatal surge. 

Whose whirlpools swallow, or whose currents urge 
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Adventurous barks on rocks, that lurk at rest, 

Where the blue halcyon builds her foam-light nest, 

Or strand them on illumin'd shoals, that gleam 

Like drifted gold in summer's cloudless beam.' pp. 27, 28. 

In this description of a vessel becalmed at sea, in a fog, the 
peculiar light, the stillness, and the unbounded solitude which 
yet appears so narrow and oppressive, are strongly conceived* 

« The sun retires, 
Not as he wont, with clear and golden fires ; 
Bewilder'd in a labyrinth of haze, 
His orb redoubled, with discoloured rays, 
Struggles and vanishes ;— along the deep, 
With slow array, expanding vapours creep, 
Whose folds, in twilight's yellow glare uncurl'd, 
Presents the dreams of an unreal world ; 
Islands in air suspended ; marching ghosts 
Of armies, shapes of castles, winding coasts, 
Navies at anchor, mountains, woods, and streams, 
Where all is strange, and nothing what it seems ; 
Till deep involving gloom, without a spark 
Of star, moon, meteor, desolately dark, 
Seals up the vision j — then, the pilot's fears 
Slacken his arm ; a doubtful course he steers, 
Till morning comes, but comes not clad in light ; 
Uprisen day is but a paler night, 
Revealing not a glimpse of sea or sky ; 
The ship's circumference bounds the sailor's eye. 
So cold and dense the impervious fog extends, 
He might have touch'd the point where being ends ; 
His bark is all the universe ; so void 
The scene, — as though creation were destroy'd, 
And he and his few mates, of all their race, 
Were here becalm'd in everlasting space.' pp. 43, 44. 

The wind springs up suddenly. 

' On rustling pinions, like an unseen bird, 

Among the yards a stirring breeze is heard ; 

The conscious vessel wakes as from a trance, 

Her colours float, the filling sails advance ; 

White from her prow the murmuring surge recedes ;— 

So the swan, startled from her nest of reeds, 

Swells into beauty, and with curving chest, 

Cleaves the blue lake, with motion soft as rest." p. 46. 
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This is a very fantastical picture of a vessel locked and 
buried in the ice, with a full crew of « the imperishable dead,' 
on board. 

' Comes there no ship again to Greenland's shore ? 

There comes another; — there shall come no more ; 

Nor this shall reach an haven.' 

* There lies a vessel in this realm of frost, 

Not wreck'd, nor stranded, yet forever lost ; 

Its keel imbedded in the solid mass; 

Its glistening sails appear expanded glass; 

The transverse ropes with pearls enormous strung, 

The yards with icicles grotesquely hung. 

Wrapt in the topmast shrouds there rests a boy, 

His old sea-faring father's only joy.' 

« Writh'd round the mast and sepulchred in air, 

Him shall no worm devour, no vulture tear. 

On deck, in groups embracing as they died, 

Singly, erect, or slumbering side by side, 

Behold the crew ;— they sail'd, with hope elate, 

For eastern Greenland ; till, ensnar'd by fate, 

In toils that mock'd their utmost strength and skill, 

They felt, as by a charm, their ship stand still ; 

The madness of the wildest gale that blows, 

Were mercy to that shudder of repose.' 

« Morn shall return, and noon, and eve, and night, 

Meet here with interchanging shade and light ; 

But from this bark no timber shall decay, 

Of these cold forms no feature pass away ; 

Perennial ice around the incrusted bow, 

The peopled deck, and full rigg'd masts shall grow, 

Till from the sun himself the whole be hid, 

Or spied beneath a crystal pyramid.' p. 100, &c. 

Mr. Montgomery makes out his volumes with birth-day 
lines, obituary notices, addresses to plants, commemorations 
of incidents in his own life, etc. most of which are slender 
and diminutive every way. These little things are great 
trials of poetical skill and resource, and we are not surprized 
that Mr. Montgomery should fail, where genius itself does 
not always succeed. The 'Mole-Hill' and 'Field-flower* 
are, perhaps, the finest, and have certainly much beauty ; but 
we must content ourselves with an extract from two of his la- 
ter lyrical pieces, which are perhaps as good specimens as we 
could select of the best feature in his poetry, — a delicate, and, 
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generally, a moral or religious association of our gentlest vir- 
tues, hopes and emotions, with some lovely and tranquil 
object in nature. 

The first is from, « Departed Days,' — written on visiting 
the place of his early education. 

' Light without darkness, without sorrow joy, 

On earth are all unknown to man 5 

Here, while I roved, a heedless boy, 

Here, while through paths of peace I ran, 

My feet were vexed with puny snares, 

My bosom stung with insect cares. 

But, ah, what light and little things 

Are childhood's woes ! — they break no rest j 

Like dew-drops on the sky-lark's wings, 

While slumbering in his grassy nest, 

Gone in a moment, when he springs 

To meet the morn with open breast, 

As o'er the eastern hills her banners glow, 

And veil'd in mist the valley sleeps below. 

Like him, on these delightful plains 

I taught, with fearless voice. 

The echoing woods to sound my strains, 

The mountains to rejoice. 

Hail ! to the trees, beneath whose shade, 

Rapt into worlds unseen, 1 stray'd ; 

Hail ! to the stream that purl'd along 

In hoarse accordance to my song, 

My song that pour'd uncensur'd lays, 

Tuned to a dying Saviour's praise, 

In numbers simple, wild and sweet, 

As were the flowers beneath my feet :— 

Those flowers are dead, 

Those numbers fled, 

Yet o'er my secret thought, 

From cold oblivion's silent gloom, 

Their music to mine ear is brought, 

Like voices from the tomb.' 

These stanzas are from the Lines upon the Rev. Mr. Spen- 
cer, a youug English clergyman, who was drowned while 
bathing. 

« The loveliest star of evening's train 
Sets early in the western main, 
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And leaves the world in night ; 
The brightest star of morning's host, 
Scarce risen, in brighter beams is lost ; 
Thus sunk his form on ocean's coast, 

Thus sprang his soul to light. 

Who shall forbid the eye to weep, 
That saw him, from the ravening deep, 

Pluck'd like the lion's prey ? 
Forever bow'd his honour'd head, 
The spirit in a moment fled, 
The heart of friendship cold and dead. 

The limbs a wreath of clay. 

Revolving his mysterious lot, 

I mourn him, but 1 praise him not ; 

Glory to God be given, 
Who seiit him, like the radiant bow. 
His covenant of peace to show, 
Athwart the breaking storm to glow, 

Then vanish into heav'n.' 



Art. XVI. — Jin Inquiry, whether crime and misery are pro- 
duced or prevented by our present system of prison discipline. 
By Thomas Fowell Buxton, Esq. M. P. Sixth edition. 
London, 1818. 

Men are too much accustomed to consider the guilt of 
every crime as belonging wholly to the offender. In most 
cases it is shared between him and the public. For one 
criminal, who becomes so in spite of all healthful influences, 
there are forty whose moral diseases may be traced to the 
imperfection of the laws. They came into life with passions 
like those of other men, and neither more inclined to evil, 
nor less open to good discipline, than the purest and wisest 
of mortals. But the first light, that visited their eyes, dis- 
closed to them examples of vice ; with these by daily repeti- 
tion they became familiar, and before they could distinguish 
between good and evil, the lesson of iniquity was too faith- 
fully learned. As they advanced, the only sounds', in which 
the human voice reached their ears, were those of vulgar 
depravity ; in the contrivance of evil, and in concealing it by 
the meanest artifice, their reason was first employed j they 



